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should disappear. On the other hand he saw no sufficient reason to 
deny the emperor an important place in the direction of the Church and 
looked to see him and the pope acting hand in hand in its affairs. In 
this he differed radically from Cardinal Humbert, who desired the com- 
plete removal of secular influence from the Church and saw in the pro- 
hibition of lay investiture the only means of destroying simony. Both 
views found expression in the reforms of Gregory VII., who combined 
them and carried them out with a statesman's abilities. 

In other portions of his book M. Fliche studies the pontificates of 
Leo IX., Nicholas II., and Alexander II., ascribing to them a somewhat 
more substantial and independent role than they have usually been as- 
signed. The whole study deserves the careful consideration of students, 
as it corrects some older judgments and places the ecclesiastical move- 
ments of the eleventh century in a truer perspective. 

A. C. H. 

Italy, Mediaeval and Modern: a History. By E. M. Jamison, C. M. 
Ady, K. D. Vernon, and C. Sanford Terry. (Oxford : Claren- 
don Press. 1917. Pp. viii, 564. 12 sh. 6 d.) 

There has always been a surprising lack of good comprehensive one- 
volume histories of Italy, written in English, or for that matter, in any 
language. This recent publication by the Clarendon Press represents 
an attempt to supply that lack. On the whole, the task is well done; 
although, now that it is done, one may ask the exact need that the book 
answers. It can hardly be meant for specialists. Its comparative brevity 
and the complete absence of foot-notes prevent that. The college stu- 
dent is already well provided with good material in English, general 
and specialized, upon Italian history. The editor in his preface suggests 
that the book will serve as an introduction to more detailed study of the 
subject. If such a need exists for the general reader, this book will fill 
the need with considerable success. 

Although it appears from the title-page that the work is co-operative, 
one seeks in vain, and perhaps happily so, for evidence thereof in the 
text. One assumes, it may be without reason, that Mrs. K. D. Vernon, 
already well known for her volume, Italy from 1404 to 1700, in the Cam- 
bridge Historical Series, is responsible for the three chapters covering 
the same period in the present work. In the table of contents, how- 
ever, no statement is made of the sections assigned to each author. 

Roughly speaking, one-third of the text is devoted to Italian history 
from about 375 to 1250; another third, to the period from 1250 to 1789; 
and the rest to the evolution of Italian unity. The first section, upon the 
medieval period, seems to the reviewer the least satisfactory, perhaps be- 
cause one inevitably compares it with so much good material already in 
existence upon the same age. In slightly more than fifty pages the political 
history of the era is covered, and then in about forty more the develop- 
ment of the papacy. Twenty pages are devoted to the Norman kingdom 
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in the south; one looks in vain, and perhaps without justification in so 
short a chapter, for the charm of Professor Haskins's two chapters on 
the same subject. The last chapter in the section, that upon Religion 
and the Civil Tradition, inevitably suggests Mr. H. O. Taylor's Mediaeval 
Mind, 

The middle section of the book, upon the period from 1250 to 1789, 
seemed to the reviewer its best part. The political history of the years 
from 1250 to 1315 is rapidly passed over, and there follow three excel- 
lent chapters upon the Despots, the Renaissance, and the Italian Wars. 
In view of the little space at his disposal, the author of the chapter on 
the Despots paints a surprisingly complete and accurate picture. In 
reading the story of the Italian Wars, one admires the boldness with 
which the author condenses the mass of detail into four pages, and then 
effectually summarizes the lasting results of the period. Of particular 
value, because of the great lack of material in English upon the subject, 
is the forty-page chapter on the Social and Intellectual History of the 
period 1 528-1789. 

The section upon the evolution of unity is, again, in view of the need 
of condensation, satisfactory as an introduction to more detailed studies. 
It would not be fair to compare this part of the book with studies like 
those of Bolton King. Nothing original was attempted. One does re- 
gret, however, that only eleven pages have been assigned to the period 
since 1870. 

For the sake of a later edition, it may not seem out of place to note 
that " seven centuries had " not " exactly passed between the promise of 
Pippin and the death of Innocent IV." (p. 93). 

A bibliography is appended, which does not claim to be complete, but 
only to " indicate a few of the more obvious and readily accessible 
sources ". It is, nevertheless, a very useful, and, in general, well-chosen 
list ; hardly anywhere else can one find so good an introductory bibliogra- 
phy for the beginner. One notices with surprise, however, the absence 
of Hazlitt's History of Venice. For the Risorgimento, only " a few ac- 
cessible works " are given ; it is strange not to find Mr. W. R. Thayer's 
life of Cavour. 

T. F. J. 

Hugo Grotius, the Father of the Modern Science of International 
Law. By Hamilton Vreeland, jr., LL.B., Ph.D. (New York: 
Oxford University Press. 1917. Pp. xiii, 258. $2.00.) 
At the present juncture, a study of the life and purposes of Hugo 
Grotius is especially appropriate, for the greatest of his works, the 
De Jure Belli ac Pads, was dictated by a desire to introduce into the 
relations between states an order based upon ethical principles and the 
accepted practices of nations, and to combat what our author charac- 
teristically describes as " the hideous, lying diplomacy of Machiavelli's 
Prince" (p. 176). Hence the appearance of this interesting sketch of 



